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TO A HIGHLAND GIRL, 

(AT INVERSNEYDE, UPON LOCH LOMOND.) 
By Wm. Wordsworth, 

Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 
Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head ; 
And these gray rocks ; this household lawn; 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 
This fall of water, that doth make 
A murmur near the silent Lake ; 
This little bay, a quiet road 


That holds in shelter thy abode ;_, oC a} 
In truth, together do ye seem kg : 


Like something fashioned in a drepmn ; 

Such forms as from their covert POP, C'S ¢ 
When earthly cares are laid asleep! 

Yet, dream and vision as thou art, 

1 bless thee with a human heart. shat 
God shield thee to thy latest years ! a 
T neither know thee nor thy peers, 
And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 


With earnest feeling I shall pray 

For thee, when I am far away : 

For never saw I mien or face, 

In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence 

Here, scattered like a random seed, 
Remote from men, thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, 
And maidenly shamefacedness ; 
Thou wear'st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer. 

A face with gladness overspread ! 
Soft smiles by human kindness bred! 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 


Prime, ‘ip ‘the village of Serve 


| hibited in a surprising degree. 





With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings | 
Of thoughts, that lie beyond the reach | 
Of thy few words of English speech : | 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life! | 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, | 
Seen birds, of tempest-loving kind, 
Thus beating up against the wind. 


What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee, who art so beautiful ? 

O happy pleasure! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways and dress, 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess'! 

But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality: 

Thou art to me but as a wave 

Of the wild sea; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if [ could, 
Though but of common neighborhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see! 
Thy elder brother I would be, 

Thy father, any thing to thee! 





Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had : 
I bear away my recompense. 


and going hence, 


In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes ; 
Then, why should I be loth to stir ? 
I feel this place was made for her; 
To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 
Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland Girl! from thee to part; 
For I, methinks, till I grow old, 
As fair before me shall behold, 
As I do now, the cabin small, 
The Lake, the Bay, the Waterfall ; 
And Thee, the Spirit of them all! 
idk —_— 
“THE VALLEY OF SERVOZ 
pA SAVOYVARD TALE. 
€ By H. Neele. 


hiwds in tHe summer of the Year 1820, that, at the 
close of a fine July day, I found myself, for the first 
This is a beautiful, 
“group of cottages, deposited, if I may use the 
takes 
its name, in one of the most romantic and secluded 
parts of Savoy. 


quiet 
term, in the bosom of the valley from which it 


It is impossible for language to do 


justice to the delightful and varied scenery which sur- 


rounds That peculiar characteristic of Alpine 
views, the union of wildness with fertility, is here ex- 


The valley seems ab- 


solutely saturated with the sweetness and fecundity of | 


Flowers of the most brilliant hues and en- 
chanting fragrance, and fruits of the most delicious 
flavor, abound in every part; middle is seen 
the river Arve, 


nature. 


in the 


others quietly watering the valley. 


gigantic hills, the bases of which are clothed with | 
vines; while midway extend enormous forests, and 


on their summits is a mantle of everlasting snow. At 
the time at which I was entering the village, the whole 
scene was surmounted by a clear, blue sky, of whose 
glorious tints those who have never travelled out of 
England cannot have the faintest conception; and the 
setting sun had thrown its own radiant hues upon 

Mont Blanc, whose summit, even while I gazed upon 
it, became suddenly changed from a brilliant white to 
a gorgeous red, and “ 


sunset,” as Lord Byron expres- 


ses it, “ into rose-hues saw it wrought.” 


This gradu- 
ally faded away, exhibiting, as the sun declined, the 
most exquisite variety of color, until the brilliant white, 
which can be compared to nothing so well as to mol- 
ten silver, resumed its original dominion. 

There is much trath in the maxim of Rousseau, that 
“On s’exerce a voir comme a sentir, ou plutét une 
vue exquise n’est qu’un sentiment delicat et fin.” Cer- 
tainly, the same scenes excite very different emotions 
in different minds; and even in the mind at dif- 
Be this as it may, at the time of 
which I am writing, I felt as fully persuaded as ever 
Sterne did, that I had a soul; and, like him, could 
have defied all the materialists in the world to per- 
suade me to the contrary, 


same 
ferent moments. 


On arriving at such a 
place, the first objects of my research are the village 


inn and the churchyard ; for from those places I ga- 


ther the history of the spot, and get an insight into the | 


4 


in some places leaping and foaming | 
over the rocks by which its course is impeded, and in | 


All around rise | 


I see them in 
I 
| mix with them in the pleasures, and in the business of 

life; and I learn how they support the intrusions of 
| death, and what are their hopes beyond the regions of 
mortality. 


minds and manners of the inhabitants. 
the house of mirth, and in the house of mourning; 


On this occasion, not finding much to in- 
| terest me at the inn, I merely took some slight refresh- 
| ment, and disencumbering myself from the staff and 
| wallet with which I had performed my journey, pro- 
ceeded to take a ramble among the tombs. ‘They were 
many and interesting. Here rested the patriarch of 
athered, full of years and honors, to his 

There, a modest stone told a simple but me- 
lancholy tale of an unfortunate traveller ingulfed in a 


j the village, g 
| fathers. 
| 
| glacier, as he was travelling these lonely but dangerous 
| regions without a guide. Here the soldier rested from 
|} the battle, and the chamois hunter from the chase, 

The gay ceased to smile, and the unhappy forgot to 
| weep; Death garnered up his harvest here, and me- 
‘thought that there was among it food that might be 
| wholesome and invigorating for the mind. 
Among those memorials of the dead, there was one 
by which I found my steps irresistibly arrested ; this 
was a heap of turf, surrounded by beds of flowers. It 
was undistinguished by any stone; but a wooden 
cross, of the rudest workmanship, was raised upon it, 
on which hung a chapletof lilies. ‘The cross was evi- 
dently some years old, but the lilies were fresh gather- 
ed, and blooming; and some young girls were water- 
flower beds which surrounded the grave, 

From them, and from others of the neighbors, I ga- 
| thered the history of this tomb. 


ing the 


lt was a simple tale; 
but I have seen tears raining plenteously at its recital, 
from some of the brightest eyes which ever borrowed 
from southern suns their lustre and their warmth; and 
big drops roll down the faded cheeks of age, like juices 
forced from fruits which seemed withering upon their 
stalks. 

If the rustic annalists of the valley of Servoz may 
be credited, there never moved upon the earth a being 
more exquisitely beautiful than Annette de la Cluse, 
Her form was tall, and moulded to the finest symme- 
try; her eyes black and sparkling; and her hair was 
of the same color, and almost of the same brightness. 
Some of the rural connoisseurs of the village consider- 


ed her face too pale: as it has been described to me, 


it must have been beautifully fair; but the sun of that 
climate, which usually marks the daughters of the val- 
ley for his own, had so slightly tinged her cheeks with 
the rose, that it was only in moments of extraordinary 
animation and feeling that it was perceptible; and du- 
ring the last year of her life it entirely vanished. Her 
disposition was pensive, but far from gloomy; and 
during the little festivals, with which the Ro- 
mish calendars abound, a more gay and hearty laugh 
was seldom heard than Annette’s. Still, she loved 
solitude and although literature had 
not at that time unfolded its treasures to the valley, 
| yet her mind appeared to be informed by the beauty 
and sublimity of the scenes which surrounded her, 
and she 


village 


and seclusion > 


“Found tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
To these qualities were added, a sweetness and kind- 
ness of heart which endeared her to every one, and 
which continues to keep her memory piously cherish- 
ed to the present moment. 
With such attractions, it is not to be wondered at, 
j 
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that by the time that Annette had attained her seven- 
teenth year her admirers should be numerous. Her 
course of studies not having included the science of 
coquetry, it was not long before she avowed that her 
affections were fixed upon Victor de St. Foix; and 
those worthy neighbors, who there, as in more polish- 
ed districts, kindly took upon themselves the office of 
deciding upon the fitness of the match, were unani- 
mous in their approval of her choice. Victor was 
Annette’s senior by only a few months, and his taste 
and habits were, in most particulars, congenial with 
her own. It is true that he possessed the mose mas- 
culine habits of enterprise aud intrepidity: none could 
track the chamois to his haunts among the Alps with 
a keener eye and a surer foot; and in leaping from 
rock to reck, he was rivalled only by the mountain ri- 





vulet. The traveller who inquired for a hardy and 
intelligent guide was always recommended to Victor ; 
and when circumstances of danger or difficulty occa 
sioned the villagers to rally together, he was invari- 
ably among the foremost, and frequently filled the post 
of chieftain, Still his heart found room for the softer 
emotions, and when at evening he stole to Annette’s 


side to tell her some melancholy tale of the traveller 
overwhelmed by the avalanche, or lost among the tor 
rents, or When he warbled, in unison with her, some 
of those sweet Savoyard melodies which are often 
heard among the valleys, the tears would rush into his 
eyes, and the hardy mountaineer seemed metamor- 


‘ 


phosed into a “soft carpet knight.” One song, which 


they used to sing most frequently together, and which 


the villagers have distinguished by their names, | 
transcribe as it was recited to me by the host of my 
inn. The words of the original, when accompanied 
by the simple and beautiful melody to which they 


are sung, are irresistibly touching and affecting. The 
following version sinks infinitely below its prototype, 
but I have endeavored to preserve the sentiment : — 


“ For thee, Love! for thee, Love ! 

I'll brave Fate’s sternest storm ; 

She cannot daunt or chill the hearts 
Which Love keeps bold and warm : 

And when her clouds are blackest, nought 
But thy sweet self I'll see ; 

Nor hear amidst the tempest aught, 
But thee, Love! only thee! 


“ For thee, Love! for thee, Love! 

My fond heart would resign 

The brightest cup that Pleasure fills, 
And Pleasure’s wealthiest mine : 

For Fortune’s smiles are vanity, 
And fortunes fade or flee ; 

There's purity and constancy 
In thee, Love! only thee! 


“ For thee, Love! for thee, Love! 

Life’s lowly vale I'll tread, 

And aid thy steps the journey through, 
Nor quit thee till I'm dead: 

And even then, round her I love, 
My shade shall hovering be, 

And warble notes from heaven above, 
To thee, Love! only thee !”’ 


In this manner they passed the morning of their 





lives, wntil the day arrived which had been fixed upon 
for their union. In sucha place as Servoz this was | 
an incident of considerable interest and importance; | 
and almost the whole population of the village, young | 
and old, contributed to swell the retinue, which pro- 
ceeded, with decorous hilarity, toward the simple but 


| 


venerable Church of St. Pierre. A troop of young | 


girls advanced first, strewing flowers in the path of 
the joyous procession; these were succeeded by some 
youthful peasants of the other sex, who filled the air 
with rustic, but by no means tasteless, music; the 
bride followed, “blushing like the morning,” support- 
ed on her right by her aged mother, and on her left by 
the bridegroom ; their relatives and intimate friends 
came next, and a numerous party of peasantry brought 
up the rear. 

This was on one of those bright summer mornings, 
the splendors of which the inhabitants of more north- 
ern climates never behold, even in imagination. It 
was the hushed and breathless hour of noon, and all 
nature seemed reposing from the meridian heat, except 
the bridal party, who were protected from it by the 
shadow cast by a gigantic Alpacrosstheir path. Sud- 
denly a strange sound was heard above them, like the 
noise of an avalanche, and a quantity of stones and 
rock descended upon their heads, without, however, 
producing any serious consequences. They were, ne- 
vertheless, induced to quicken their steps, but before 
they had proceeded ten paces further, a tremendous 
explosion like an awful thunder-clap was heard. The 
enormous Aip under which they were walking was 
seen rocking to and fro, like an aspen tree shaken by 
the wind; and before the whole of the party could es- 
cape beyond its reach, it had precipitated itself into 
the valley, and choked up a little lake which lay im- 
mediately under its brow ; while huge blocks of gra- 
nite were hurled about in all directions, and the dust 
produced by rocks thus dashed violently against each 
other, concealed for awhile the extent of the calamity. 
Annette had instinctively caught her mother’s hand, 
and hurled her beyond the reach of danger ; but when 
the party had arrived in a place of safety, and the tre- 
mendous convulsion of nature had subsided, the wail- 
ings of distress at seeing their habitations crushed, 
and their fields and vineyards laid desolate, were 
many ; though more were the exclamations of joy at 
beholding that their children and friends had escaped 
unhurt. On a sudden a heart-rending shriek was 
heard, followed by a fearful cry of “ where is Victor ?” 
From Annette those sounds proceeded, who, as the 
cloud of dust disappeared, had cast a hasty glance 
around, and perceived, among the groups who were 
felicitating each other on their escape, all but Victor ! 
Instantly the whole party was in motion; the cloak, 
the hat, and some of the bridal ornaments of Victor, 
were found, while some mangled reliques of his corpse 
told too soon, and too certainly, his miserable fate. 

Annette, who followed as fast as her failing limbs 
would allow her, heard their acclamations of despair, 
and sank senseless upon the earth. Every effort that 
kindness and pity could suggest was used to recover 
her, but for months they could scarcely be said to re- 
store her suspended animation; for the state of listless 





insanity in which she remained was much more nearly 
allied to death than life. At length, however, she re- 


gained the use of her corporeal powers ; but, alas! her | 
mind had wandered from its dwelling. She would | 
often, after remaining inactive for hours together, hurry 
suddenly to the church, and there, standing before the 
altar, repeat that part of the matrimonial service which 
is uttered by the bride; then she would wait for a few 
moments silently, as if expecting to hear another voice, 
and at length, looking round on the empty church, ut- 


| tera dreadful groan, and hurry away. At other times 


she would wander through the churchyard, count over 
the tombs one by one, and read all the inscriptions, as 
if she was seeking one which she could not find; while 
it was observed that she was always more cheerful af- 





ter having been employed in this manner, “ He is not 











dead! I shall see him soon!” she would say ; but as 
her path homewards led by the ruins of the fallen moun- 
tain, the dreadful recollection seemed to rush upon her 
brain, and she was often carried away from the spot 
as senseless as at first. The only occupation which 
seemed to impart any tranquillity to her mind was 
singing, or playing upon her lute, those little melodies 
which she and Victor used to chant together. The 
song which I have translated was her especial favorite ; 
and while singing the last verse she would look up- 
wards, and, after she had finished it, remain silent for 
some time, as if she expected that the promise which 
it contains would be literally fulfilled, and that she 
should hear her lover’s voice responsive toherown. In 
her wanderings she was continually penetrating into 
paths which were unknown to the villagers generally, 
and some of these are now among the most beautiful 
spots pointed out to the curious traveller. At length she 
found a little valley,composed of only one green field, 
and one gurgling rill which stole through it, and sur- 
rounded by picturesque rocks, which were clothed with 
a profusion of beautiful trees ; larches, firs, pines, and 
others of every imaginable form and hue. She sat 
down by the margin of the little stream, and sang her 
favorite ballad. The firs, two verses she warbled, or ra- 
ther recited, ina low mournful tone, but when she came 
to the last, she raised her voice to the highest compass ; 
and her tones, which were always beautiful, were de- 
scribed by those who followed her unseen, at a short 
distance, to be, on this occasion, of seraphic sweetness. 
As she elevated her voice, all the echoes with which 
that romantic spot abounds were awakened ; and every 
rock warbled, as it were,a response to her song. Now 
the sound rolled over her head deep and sonorous ; now 
it became softened and mellowed among the hills; now 
it returned as loudly and distinctly as at first; and at 
length died away in a faint and distant whisper. An- 
nette clasped her hands in rapture: her eyes were 
raised to heaven; tears, but tears of joy, stole down 
her cheek ; her beautiful face, which sorrow, and sick- 
ness, and insanity, had robbed of many of its charms, 
seemed now more beautiful than ever, and her whole 
form appeared animated by something which was 
more than earthly. “’Tis he!—’ tis Victor speaks !— 
* Thou warblest notes from Heaven above, 
To me, Love! only me !’ 


My love! my life! where art thou?—TI have sought 
thee long; my brain is strangely troubled, but now we 
will part no more. I see thee beckon me!— Victor ! 
my love! —I come, I come! —!” The echoes answered 
“Come!—come!” Annette lifted her hands once 
more to Heaven; then sank upon the earth, and her 
Spirit fled for ever ! 

Since that time the spot on which she died has gone 
by the name of “ Annette’s Vale.” The villagers think 
it haunted, and never enter it but with uncovered head 
and naked feet; but more from reverence than fear, for 
who would fear the gentle spirit of Annette de la 
Cluse? The chamois which escapes into this place 
is in a sanctuary ; and the flowers which grow there 
are never plucked but to strew upon Annette’s grave : 
in every murmur of the wind, in every rustling of the 
leaves, are heard the voices of her and her lover; and, 
above all, the echoes among those rocks are listened to 
with awe, as the songs or the conversations of Victor 
and Annette ! 


—_——_——- 


It’s my luck, exclaims every man when he meets 
with a miefortune. An Italian poet once said, im a fit 
of despair, that, if he had been bred a hatter, men 
would have been born without heads. 
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SONNET. 
ON MR. WEBSTER’S DEPARTURE FOR ENGLAND. 
By James Aldrich. 


Whom all delight to honor in their hearts, 
Wesster! the warder of his country’s fame ! — 
Whom neither gold nor flattery can tame ; 
Who scorns to stoop to low politic arts, 

Or lose, for power, a patriot’s spotless name, — 
Bids us farewell — for Albion’s shore departs. 
3ear him, whose mind is emblem’d well in thee, 
Great ocean! safely to the wish’d for mart, 

A nobler product of our country free, 

Ne’er crossed thy pathless waves. With him we part, 
Whose shield is honor ; birthright, liberty ! 
Patriot and statesman, both in him we see ; 

His name is dear to every freeman’s heart, 

And proud may Excuanp of her grandson be ! 





ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 


THE BARBER. 


“ 4 newsman—a very delphic oracle ef Soap Island.” 
BEN JOHSON. 

Loquacity has been, according to writers of every 
age, strongly characteristic of all tonsorial professors. 
A barber always'has a knowledge, a superficial know- 
ledge it may be, not only of the events of the day, but 
of matters and things in generally, and to his praise 
be it spoken, this catholic know ledze is not hoard: d, 


but freely imparted alike to all who may come under | 


his napkin. Every body has heard of the reply made 
by a morose and conceited fellow, who, when his bar- 
ber asked how he would have his hair cut, said, “ in 
silence.” Not of this fellow’s temperament was the 
author of Waverly, who, if his own word may be 
credited, always listened to barbers, and never failed to 
Be ad- 
vised by me, reader, check not thy barber's loquacity, 
but listen attentively ; be a devout listener, if not a de- 


gain some information from their discourse. 


vout believer, and the undefinable pleasure which one 
always experiences when under the operations of a 
skilful professor of the scizzors and razor, will be great- 
ly enhanced by his conversation. Your barber is a 
close observer of character, a reader of heads and fa- 
ces; if your caput is tolerably we'l tormed, and if, 
which is very probable, you wear your hag brushed 
from your forehead, and give yourself an assumed in- 
tellectual appearance, he plays the phrenologist, and 
talks to you with a very rapid utterance, in this man- 
“ Believe in phrenology, sir? —I knew it— 
Combe is a great man, a very great man— like him for 


ner. 


his name, if nothing else — professional — never was 
fully convinced of the truth of the science till he exa- 
mined my head. Fond of poetry ? — superfluous ques- 
tion, — know it, sir; ideality large, causality ditto, — 
Byron and Moore favorites; you sing oo? No!— 


then you have neglected your voice — its in you, the | 


three t’s, — time, tune, and taste, all remarkably deve- 
loped.” 
Whatever subject you may introduce, or merely hint 


at, your barber will immediately take up, whether it be | 


theology, political economy, or that equally hacknied 
one, the 
yields a 
should happen to differ from them, which is in the last 
degree improbable, as he very adroitly wins from you 
your own tenets, before he ventures to offer his own. 
The dignity of the profession, has, of late years, 
been sadly insulted by many foreign and domestic in- 
terlopers, who are neither fitted by nature or educa- 





weather; he is always civil, and always | 
deferential respect to your opinions, if he | 


tion for the business they have assumed ; by men who 
have “little Latin, and less Greek,” without any 
knowledge of the sciences, or taste in the arts: in tra- 
velling, one is sometimes obliged to put himself in the 
hands of these impostors; but at home, here in Go- 
tham, there would be no excuse for such folly! 
Préeminent among our city professors stands Mons. 
Louis; he brings to his suéjects a thorough knowledge 





of all past or present events, with a remarkably clear 


and intuitive perception of many things which yet, to | 


the world, lie concealed in the womb of time. 

| By a constant and unwearied attendance at Mr. 
| Levy's auction room, and a study of many copies from 
| the old masters, Mons. Louis has acquired of paintings 
a very catholic knowledge, and the display of three 
or four madonna’s in his shop, clearly proves that his 
taste is catholic in another sense. Admiring, this morn- 
ing, a huge pieture of Cleopatra and the asp, Mons. 
Louis laid down his razor, and kindly pointed out to 
me its beauties, which, it must be confessed, at a casual 
“ Look,” said he, 


with the liveliest animation, “ at the vermilion of that 


glance, do not strike the observer. 





cheek —the ruby of that lip!—those colors seem, by 


‘nature’s own cunning hand laid on,’ — the expression 
of those eyes, the roundness of those limbs, the exqui- 
site development of that bust, the foreshortening of 


that toe! — combined, all form a harmony, an entire- 


ness, a oneness, Which astonishes me with delight, and 
I made bold to con- 
fess my ignorance to Mons. Louis, and asked him the 


delights me with astonishment !” 


name of the great master who achieved that wonder- 
ful performance ; Mons. Louis drew his feet together, 


his person became more erect, his chest expanded, and 
for a moment his eye became dilated, then a cloud 
passed over it, his chin sank upon his bosom, and to 
my inquiry, he ejaculated in a deep sepulchral tone: 
* "tis lost 

“Can you tell me,” said I, with a patronizing air, 
“what will remove the dandruff from one’s hair? 
“ There is but one remedy,” replied Mons. Louis, “ or 
rather, I should say, but one compound remedy ; have 
your hair cut often, and use my patent renovating pen- 
etrator ; a brush, sir, the merits of which have never 


been appreciated, but by the judicious few; as Ovid 





very beautifully remarks, ‘the human hair, like the 
vine, will not thrive without cultivation!’ ” Thus say- 
ing, he brought one of his brushes, — one of his ‘“ pa- 
| tent renovating penetrators” — and shall I confess my 
| weakness, reader? I paid him two dollars for an or- 
| dinary brush, when I could have bought one precisely 
Such is 


X. 


similar, at any other shop, for six shillings. 
| the power of eloquence! — 
SONNET. 

From the Italian of Michael Angelo. 
| Yes! hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
| And I be undeluded, unbetrayed ; 
| For if, of our affections none find grace 
In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore hath God made 
The world which we inhabit!) Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that, in loving thee, 
Glory to that cternal Peace is paid, 
Who such Divinity to thee imparts, 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 
His hope ts treacherous whose love dies 
| With beauty, which is varying every hour ; 
| But, in chaste hearts, unin fluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathicss owe r. 
That breathes on earth the avr of paradise, : 


FROM THE SAME. 
No mortal object did these eyes yehold 
| When first they met the placid light of thine, 
| And my soul felt her destiny divine ; 
And hope of endless peace in me grew bold; 
Heavenward the soul a heavenward course must hold : 
' Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 


a . ——P 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 
Ideal form, the universal mould. 

The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 

In that which perishes, nor will he lend 

His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 
"Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love, 
That kills the soul ; love betters what is best, 
Even here below, but more in heaven above. 





A DRAWING-ROOM PICTURE. 


The clock has struck ten: some strangers arrive; 





shake the hand of the mistress of the house, and exhi- 
bit a like politeness to such of the ladies present as 


, ; 
they are acquainted with. 


They group themselves 
afterwards round the fire-place, to chat together if they 
are intimate, or if they have been introduced ; that is 
to say, if their names have been interchanged by the 
friendly agency of a third person. Without this for- 
mality, custom does not sanction any intercourse be- 


/ tween strangers. The guests enter the drawing-room 
one after another: they approach the ladies; they take 
they then form 
groups, and return to the eternal subjects of the wea- 
ther, fashions, or polities 


cotive or tea, and sometimes ligueurs ; 


Some form parties to play 
at cards, Others approach the piano to hear a sonata 
coldly executed, or romances sung by voices often 
agreeable, but rarely animated ; for music here is not 
It is but an affair of ton 
Some of the 

ladies range themselves round a table covered with 

knick knacks, which are passed from hand to hand 
| with a lazy curiosity, and have no other merit than 
How much better had the mo- 


& passion, hor even a taste, 


and conrenance, a means of killing time. 


their exhorbitant cost 
ney been employed in purchasing something useful. 
The furniture in the drawing-room is covered with 
printed calico. 
Albums, chiefly composed of engravings and color- 
| ed lithographs, as well as caricatures, are turned over, 
tll the moment when the sated appetite is again sti- 
mulated by the display of cold meats, confectionary, 
and fruits, in an adjoining room, Sometimes the 
sound of the piano provokes a country dance, w herein 
figure those pretty persons who have, at least, borrow- 
ed from France the graces which have always distin- 


guished her dancers. D Hauzez. 


CONSIDERATION OF TRUTH. 


“ Certainly there be that delight in giddiness, and 
count it a bondage to fix a belief; affecting free will 
in thinking as well as in actin and though the sects 
of philosophers of that kind be gone, yet there remain 
certain discoursing wits which are of the same veins, 
though there be not so much blood in them as was in 
those of the ancients.” Lord Bacon. 


owe 


Readiness of assent to truth is often a hinderance to 


its efficacy, for there is apparent approval where there 


lis no conviction. Conviction should precede appro- 


val; and he who has secret doubts which he is not 
bold enough to utter and acknowledge, has not the 
spirit of truth 
The force and completeness of argument may at 
times defeat its purpose, for there is no conviction more 
deep and efficacious than that which is self-wrought 
and self-attained. The very term conviction implies 
a doubt or unec rtainty to have been re moved. 
Belief is not knowledge : 
the nearer the approximation 
firmer the belief. 


it is but an approximation 
to it: the fuller and 
It might startle some to be told they 
do not know that which they believe, yet nothing is 
more true. The mind of a believer is not unfrequently 
| overshadowed with doubt, nay, it is through doubt that 

he must errive at belief; he must doubt, ifhe would be- 
We believe in many truths, which, notwith- 


| standing our belief, we are at times led to doubt; 


lie ve 
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therefore it is that doubi, accompanied by a truth | 


seeking spirit, is better than thoughtless credulity, or 
that heedless acquiescence which is too indolent or 
timid to question or consider — impartial doubt is the 
precursor, the harbinger of truth. 

It is better to awaken a desire for truth than to fur- 
nish truth; because they only who seek may truly be 
said to find. 
they who have doubted have been the seekers of truth. 


Mankind have ever been too credulous ; 


There is, with many, a negligence in truth seeking, a 
censurable willingness to assent without investigation 
or examination. ‘Truth challenges and demands tho- 
rough and uncompromising investigation, and its va- 
lue depends often on the efforts made to obtain it. 

Popular opinion is not only mutable, but urdefined, 
general, and inefficacious ; while that which consti- 
tutes the essence and vitality of character must be per- 
manent, definite, individual, and practical. 

Many would consider it a work of supererogation 
to adduce arguments in support ‘of the existeuce and 
character of a Deity, the obligation and necessity of 
virtue, or the immortality of the soul; and yet these 
primary and fundamental truths are but partially and 
imperfectly established in the minds of men; by many 
they are not received, except by a simple and uncon- 


sidered assent of the understanding; we are told, in- 


5? 
deed, of belief in them, but it is not that deep, perma- 
nent, doubt destroying conviction, which momentarily 


Be- 


sides, these truths are infinite in their nature, and the 


and practically affects character and happiness. 


finite cannot fully comprehend the infinite; they are 
truths to be sought with all diligence and assiduity, 
but only to be approached ; yet, being partially per- 
ceived, urging to further search and the desire of deep- 
er and more active conviction, they are not intended to 
be meditated in the closet or at stated seasons, but to 
be wrought into the very tissue of our every-day 
thouzht, speech, and action. 

How few perceive the consistency, harmony, and 
As in the 
universe of matter there is a relation, affinity, and ac- 


universality of truth, yet all assent to it. 


cordance of part to part, of each to all, and all to each, 
so is it in the limitless universe of truth; and no 
stronger argument need be adduced of the partial and 
inoperative popular assent to these primary truths, 


than the want of congruity, and the inapplicability of | 


them to daily life and action. 


The assent to a general truth, unless it has been at- | 


tained by natural and progressive steps, has but slight 
influence upon character. 

The law of universal gravitation is assented to, be- 
cause we have faith in the penetrating sagacity and 
philosophical researches of Newton; but if we were to 
examine the fundamental principles of that law, and 


proceed by natural and progressive steps from the | 


simplest phenomena of motion till we arrived at the 
sublime truth, we should feel a deep and startling con- 
viction; we could easily believe,as it is related of 
Newton, “ that, as his calculations drew to a close, he 
became so agitated, that he was obliged to request a 
friend to finish them.” We should be ove rw helined 
with the truth, and believe more fully and firmly than 


we had ever believed, in a designing, creating, and 


all sustaining Power and Intelligence ; yet many who 


assent to this truth, cannot perceive that it has any | 


practical value. 

We are accustomed to say that the visible creation, 
that nature, is but a revelation, a manifestation, a tes 
timony of the being and attributes of a Designer and 
Creator. We believe this. 
that each created existence is a separate and indivi- 
dual revelation and testimony. We assent to the de- 


It were better to believe 


ductions and conclusions of others, without a percep- 
| tion of the principles on which these deductions are 
| based, and in truth we do not know or consider what 
it is to which we have assented. Now the self-percep- 
tion of a fitness of a created thing for its purpose; a 
| fitness so entire and complete, that it precludes the 
| possibility of doubt; that it reveals intelligence, good- 
| ness, beneficence; a fitness which must have preceded 
| the occasion for it, and could not have arisen out of 
| necessity or use, but was foreseen, and perfected in its 
| creation ; we say the self-perception of one such fit- 
ness or adaptation, is more influential in forming and 
establishing conviction, than the blind and unhesita- 
ting assent to the general truth of the fitness of all 
things for their purposes. It may be observed, that the 
object and design may not, at first view, be apparent 
in every structure and constitution we examine, yet it 





is the decree of wisdom that we judge of the unknown 
| by the known, and it is upon this decree that the ge- 
neral truth is founded. 

Were we told there was a fitness, 
mirable,” in the constitution of the atmospheric air for 


“express and ad- 
| its purposes, doubtless we should yield our assent to 
the truth—but let us arrive at it by examining its 
principles — what, then, let us ask, is the atmospheric 
air? It is not simple, but is compounded of gases hav- 
ing peculiar and dissimilar qualities ; these dissimilar 
agents have a certain, necessitous relation to each oth- 
er; one is essential to vitality, another is deadly and 
noxious; these combine in certain and almost unaltera- 
ble quantities; the very admixture is the best possible 
for the support of life and combustion ; any change in 





its elements would sensibly affect its uses; a greater 
portion of oxygen, in atmospheric air, (the capacity of 
the lungs being the same,) would rapidly increase the 
| pulsation of the heart; this increase would demand 
| that a greater quantity of chyle should be formed ; this, 
| in its turn, would require more nutriment for the sys- 
}tem, more labor to obtain it; the physical system 


| > A 
it has been said, the 


would undergo material change; 
duration and character of life would be seriously dis- 
turbed by any alteration in the elements of the air ; the 
intellectual and moral character of life, then, is depen- 
dent upon this very constitution of the atmospheric air, 
land it is a revelation of the character of its designer, 
| whieh must be intelligible to every reflecting mind. 
| Even the air is moral in its uses; it ministersto truth — 
it subserves man’s highest happiness — it promotes his 


| virtue— it is an instrument for the advancement of the 


human mind, and it is expressly adapted for the high 


est moral, intellectual, and spiritual elevation of human 
nature. 
fitness of a created existence for its purpose, is mort 
influential upon our character and happiness, than un- 
hesitating and unconsidered acquiescence to the gene- 


raltruth of the fitness of all things for their purposes. 


cy of belief in the primary truth of a Creator, it shall 
be our design, as opportunities may present themselves, 


to adduce such evidences of his existence and charac- 


ter from his works, as will, we humbly trust, make 
that belief more active and vital. G. 
FROM BUTLER’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS POEMS. 


EXTRACTS 


[The miscellaneous poems of the author of Hudi- 


bras are very searce. For the entertainment of our 


readers, we 
| Lit. Gaz.] 


give a few selections from them.— Ed. 


THE VINE. 


Noah, when he anchor’d safe on 


The mountain's top, his lofiy haven, 





We repeat, then, that the self perception of a | 


Persuaded of this truth, and of the general inetlica- | 








And all the passengers he bore 

Were on the new world set ashore, 

He made it next his chief design 

To plant and propagate a vine; 

Which since has overwhelm’d and drown’d 
Far greater numbers on dry grownd, 

Of wretched mankind, one by one, 


Than all the flood before had done. 


FLATTERERS. 
An ass will with his long ears fray 
The flies, that tickle him, away; 
But man delights to have his ears 
Blown feathers in by flatterers. 
BREVITY. 
As ‘tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting, to foreshorten any part 
. Than draw it out; so ‘tis in books the chiet 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 


POETRY AND POVERTY. 
It is not poetry that makes men poor, 
For few do write that were not so before ; 
But, being for all other trades unfit, 
To avoid being idle, they set up wit. 

LOVE. 

Love is too great a happiness 
For wretched mortals to possess ; 
For couid it hold inviolate 
Against those cruelties of fate 
Which all felicities below 
By rigid laws are subject to, 
It would become a bliss too high 
For perishing mortality, 
Translate to earth the joys above, 


For nothing goes to heaven but love. 


BLASPHEMING. 
How copious is our language lately grown, 
To make blaspheming wit, and a jargon 2 
And yet how expressive and significant, 
In damme at once to curse, and swear, and rant 2 
As if no way expressed men’s souls so well, 
As damning of them to the pit of hell ; 
Nor any asservation were so civil, 
As mortgaging salvation to the devil; 
Or that his name did add a charming grace, 
Andplasphemy a purity to our phrase. 
LEGISLATORS. 
Promote mortality, and kill 
As fast as arms, by sitting still; 
Like earthquakes, slay without a blow, 
And only moving overthrow. 

CONCLUSION OF AN EPISTLE TO E. HOWARD. 
These are the great performances that raise 
Your mighty parts above all reach of praise, 
And give us only leave to admire your worth, 
Por no man, but yourself, can set it forth, 

W hose wondrous powers so generally known, 
Fame is the echo, and her voice your own. 
A COUPLET 


For men reflect more strictly upon 


The sense of others than th: ir ow n 
HARRY FRANCO, 
A TALE OF THE GREAT PANIC. 


[ This is the title of a new novel, now in press, about 
to be published by F.. We have been fa- 


vored with a few loose sheets of the work, and, judg- 


Saunders, 


ing from them, think we can safely promise the public 
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that they will find Harry Franco a novel of no ordi- 


nary interest. The following extract, taken at ran- 
dom, gives the table talk of a New York dinner 
party.] 

A few days after I had sufficiently recovered to go 
down stairs, Mr. Marisett gave a small dinner party, 
and as mishap had in some sort made a little lion of 
me, he invited me to the table. The guests were princi- 
pally merchants, gentlemen with whom the house of 
Marisett & Co. had transacted business; Mr. Bargin 
was present, of course, for, as he said himself, he was 
au fait at a dinner party: he knew exactly what to do 
on such an occasion ; he had not studied the fashiona- 
ble novels for nothing. The only ladies present were 
Georgiana and Miss Rippletrump, a cousin of Mr. 
Marisett’s ; she was a fine, stately-looking woman, as 
matronly in her appearance as though she had been 
the mother of a baker’s dozen. 
she had passed her fortieth year, and was not married 
yet. 


blue satin turben and maraboo feathers. 


She made a boast, that 


She made her appearance on this occasion in a 
I have al- 
ways observed, that your bold, dashing women, are 
fond of a turban, and I do not remember that I ever 
met with a modest, retiring woman, with one on her 
head. Georgiana was dressed with great simplicity and 
neatness, and she appeared to great advantage by the 
side of her dressed-up relation. 

The finest gentleman of the party, excepting Mr. 
Bargin, was Mr. De Challies, an importer of French 
millinery articles. He spoke of the prices of goods, and 
the prospects of trade, with an air bordering upon gran- 
deur. Mr. Looman, a stock broker, took rank next to 
the importer. He was a tall, pale man, with a broken 
nose and a broken voice; but those were trifles ; his 
slender form was ornamented with a filligree chain, 
which dangled from his neck. Mr. Looman spoke 
about ‘dollars,’ and ‘operations,’ and ‘loans,’ and 
‘exchanges,’ and ‘ bills,’ with such an air of superio- 
rity, that I felt myself the meanest creature in exist- 
tence, when I remembered my own poverty. 

“ Aw, Looman, what has become of Smith ?” said 
Mr. De Challies. 

“ What, the grocer, or the broker?” said Mr. Loo- 
man. 

“ The grocer,” replied Mr. De Challies. 

“Oh! he is dead.” 

* Dead ! 
and body, I thought I say him yesterday with a deci- 
dedly shabby vest on. Poor Smith; he 
judge of French brandy in Front street.” 


Now that is very strange. Bless my soul 


was the best 


“Oh! then if you saw him yesterday he can’t be | 


dead. 


3ut he’s a poor wretch.” 


“Ts it possible!” exclaimed Mr. De Challies, sus- | 
pending his spoon midway between his plate and his 


mouth. 

“True fact, sir,” 
worth a dollar.” 

“ What, failed, and didn’t save nothing for him- 


replied Mr. Looman; “ he isn’t 


self?” asked a gentleman whose name I have forgot- | 


ten. 
“ The fool!” said another. 
“ Very indefatigable man, Smith,” said another. 
* Quite an ingenious man,” said another. 
“ Poor stick,” ejaculated another gentleman. 
a (Quite so,” added Mr. 
Smith 


nothing on the subject. 


Jargin, and with him the 
Mr. Marisett 
Challies took wine 


terminated. said 
Mr. De 


with Miss Rippletrump, who sat oppositeto him. 


remarked Mr. De 


remarks on 


“'That’s a rich wine, madam,” 
Challies. 

* Cousin usually keeps good wine, I believe,” replied 
the lady. 


“ He is an importer of the article, | presume,” said 
Mr. De Challies, in whose estimation an importer out- 
ranked a mere jobber. 

“ Very probable,” replied Miss Rippletrump, with a 
stately toss of her turban, which made her maraboo 
feathers shake again. 

“In his own ships,” said Mr. De Challies, smack- 
ing his lips, and repeating again, “ very rich wine.” 

“Every thing is rich now-a-days,” said the lady ; 
“for my part, [long for the good old days when peo- 
ple were poor. If I only knew where there was a 
poor man, woman, or child, I should be glad. I wish, 
cousin Marisett, you would take a fashionable young 
wife to help you spend your money, and then I could 
hope some day to find a poor relation im vou.” 

“T am extremely obliged to you fo: _ our kind wish- 
es,” replied Mr. M. 

“Then why don’t you take my advice,” replied the 
lady. 

“ Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Marisett; “if women 
were always women, perhaps I might. But some 
have usurped the offices of men, and made me half 
suspect the gentleness of the others. Some have taken 
swords in their hands, and others pens; some have gone 
into the pulpit, and others have mounted the rostrum, 
Such women are not for me; no, no, cousin; when I 
lay my head by the side of a woman, she must be every 
thing that a man is not. But come, come, why do you 
not get married yourself, cousin ?” 

“If men were all men,” said Miss Rippletrump, 
might. But some have usurped the offices of women, 
and made me more than suspect the manliness of the 
others ; some sit cross legged, with needles in their 
huge fingers, and others stand all day behind a coun- 
ter, using their lusty arms to measure out millinery ; 


and the best do but devote their days to no more noble 
objects than hoarding money; no, no, cousin; such 
men are not for me; if ever I do sacrifice my#lf to a 
man, he must be every thing that a woman is not.” 


Mr. De Challies and Mr. Looman and Mr. Bargin 





depicted in their countenances, which seemed to say, 
“did you ever?” Men could not have manifested 


o 
> 


| greater amazement by their looks. 
But good humor was soon restored, and the dinner 
However, neither Mr. 


De Challies nor Mr. Looman uttered another syllable 


passed off very pleasantly. 


about their business. As soon as the dessert was 


| brought in, Miss Rippletramp and Georgiana retired 


The 


to the parlor, where I joined them very soon. 


first named lady was still in a high excitement. 


whether you are rich or not; if you be, I hope you will 
not take offence at what I have said.” 


I assured Miss Rippletrump, that the meckest man 


in the world would not desire to be poorer, 
“Well, 


money is well enough in its way; indeed, I have 


“ 


Iam glad to hear it,” she said, “ althouch 
wot 
a little myself, which I should be very sorry to lose. 
| But money, W ithout refinement, makes brutes of its 


poss sso0rs. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
DEMY.— No. IV. 


THE PORTRAITS. — CONTINUED, 


ACA- 


‘Nor is the Arte of the Limner to be in any wise 
had in contempt, or without reason disparaged, to whom 
the lover has owed the lively image of his absent mis- 
the bereaved husband or wife that of their lost 
j love; children the semblances of their parents; and all 


tress ; 


parodying the words of Mr. Marisett, “ perhaps 1) 
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men the perpetuating the outward form and appearing 
of the departed benefactors of the world.” 
Old Essay, 

Mr. Page has two portraits besides those noticed in 
our last: No. 254, Portraitef Mr. R. B. Minturn, and 
No. 117, Portrait of Col. Stone. The heads, in both, are 
muddy —that is, want clearness of local color, parti- 
cularly in the middle tints. The action of the head, 
in the portrait of Col. Stone, is ill chosen: it is odd, 
The 


hand has great merit, is beautifully correct in draw- 


violent, and not, by any means, characteristic, 


ing, and finely discriminated in color, — expressing, 
with an admirable truth, that scholarly delicacy which 
may often be observed in the hands of men, accustom- 
ed to no severe labors than those of the pen. We are 
in the number of those whohave watched, with great 
interest, the singular and original course of Mr. Page. 
Where he will “bring up” at last, is doubtful; that 
he will never rise above the representation of the ani- 
mal man, we incline to believe; but, that in this 
flesh-and-blood-painting, he may, if he choose, equal 
Rubens or Titian, we hold to be certain; he would 
now be equal to either, if he were always equal to 
himself. 

After all, Mr. Inman is the prince of portrait pain- 
ters. A great deal has been said of his mannerism, 
and, no doubt, with considerable truth; but, at least, 
he is never guilty of making his sitters ridiculous, by 
extravagant attitudes, or by the introduction of absurd 
The spirited and life- 
like action of his heads, is finely balanced by their ri- 


and incongruous accessaries, 


gorous keeping — and although these qualities are at- 
tained in his several portraits, by methods too little 
varied, yet we ought to consider the difficulty of avoid- 
ing this, in the vast number that must be painted by 
so popular an artist. The brilliant dexterity of his 
handling, is not to be forgotten in an enumeration of 


| his merits; nor yet, the masterly intelligence with 





looked at each other with the liveliest consternation 


which he conducts the gradation of lights,—a skill 
which he abuses in the treatment of his heads, where 
its undiseriminating employment produces a certain 
degree of monotony; but which is felt t6 be delightful, 
as it displays itself in the grace and serenity of his 
back-grounds. 

No. 221 and 226, exemplify these remarks, and are 
pleasing specimens of Inman’s fascinating style of 
portraiture. We may observe in No. 226 the purity 
and naturalness of tone, as qualities not always to be 
In No. 221, the portrait of H, 


Stebbins, Esq , are some of the finest grays we ever 


found in his portraits, 


| saw, — and nothing could be better expressed than the 


“Tam very glad you have joined us,” Mr. Franco, | 
she said, “ for I eannot find out from Miss De Lanecey, 


purple tint of the upper lip, passing off into the faint- 
er blue of the chin and cheek — all nicely shaven, 
No. 280. The 


sofa, confining the figures within the limits of the pie- 


Group, of Lady and three Children. 


ture, is judiciously contrived to avoid improbability, 
of The hands and arms 


the left 


that prevailing vice croups. 


of the children are slighted, but hand of the 


mother is exactly what it ought to be; it is sweetly 


placed, and there is a dusky clearness in the skin that 


we greatly like. 
No. 185. Group of tio children. A half-inte- 
rior — a pi iwiza—the columns wre athed with the ho- 


neysuckle, form arches, of which one is quite screened 


by the inwoven vines, while another opens to us a 
§ tely gardet 


glimpse of a st 1, in the Italian taste, with 


terraces and fountains. ‘Two fair girls sit within, on 
a rich carpet that partly covers the polished marble 
floor, One plays with a pretty spaniel; scattered 


about, are flowers and work. The figures are incor- 


rectly drawn, but the back ground and accessaries are 
perfect, 
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Cc. C. Ingham, N. A. The careful and elaborate 
finish, peculiar to this artist, is only suited to the por- 
traits of young and very beautiful women. 

No. 180, and 188, Portraits of Ladies, and No. 256, 
Portrait of a Child, are very pleasing, but not striking 
specimens of a style that will always be popular. They 
display good drawing, and though highly artificial in 
color, are yet harmonious; that is to say, self-consis- 
tent. 

No. 215, Lady and Child— is scarcely an agreeable 
picture; but it is, by no means, so destitute of merit as 
many have too readily taken for granted. 

The back-ground is pleasingly toned ; and the fine 
relief—the result, in part, of correct drawing, and in 
part of excellent keeping, is a merit which no connois- 
seur could possibly overlook. 





TO THE MOON, 
BY JAMES ALDRICH, 


With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the skies ; 
How silently ; and with how wan a face! 
Sir Philip Sydney. 
No cloud obscures yon glorious orb! 
How calmly bright she tracks her way — 
Meet emblem of the pure in heart, 
Who ne'er from virtue’s precepts Stray. 
Dear moon! so well I love thy light, 
I’ve sat upon this wave-worn stone, 
In pensive musings, half the night, 
And passionately gazed upon 
Thee, placid beauty, as thou art, 
Till all the feelings of my heart 
Have mingled into one! 
Feeling, to heaven’s own sphere allied, 
Feeling, which love has sanctified ! 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


LOVE DIALOGUE. 
FROM THE ARRAIGNMENT OF PARIS! 
A Dramatic Pastoral, by George Peel. 1584, 
CEONE. 
There isa pretty sonnet, then; we call it Cupid’s Curse: 


“ They that do change old love for new, pray gods def ea Culture: An Address delivered at Boston. By 


change for worse.” 
(They sing.) 
CE one. 
Fair, and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be, 
The fairest shepherd on our green, 


A Love for any Lady. 
Paris. 
Fair, and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be, 
Thy Love is fair for thee alone, 
And for no other Lady. 
CE.ONE. 
My Love is fair, my Love is gay, 
And fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my Love my roundelay, 
My merry, merry, merry roundelay, 
Concludes with Cupid's Curse : 
They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods they change for worse. 
Fair, and fair. (/eepeated.) 


My Love can pipe, my Love can sing, 
My Love can many a pretty thing, 
And of his lovely praises ring 

My merry, merry, merry roundelays. 
Amen to Cupid's Curse: 

They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods they change for worse. 


Boru. 
Fair, and fair. (Repeated.) 








LOVING WITHOUT HOPE. 
FROM ‘‘QUERER POR SOLO QUERER.” BY MENDOZA. 
Translated by Sir Richard Fanshaw. 1649. 


I look’d if underneath the oe 
Were one that loved and did not hope; 
But from his nobler soul remove 

That modern heresy in love; 

When, hearing a shrill voice, I turn, 
And lo! a sweet-tongued Nightingale, 
‘Tender adorer of the Morn, — 

In him | found that One and All. 

For that same faithful bird and true, 
Sweet and kind and constant jover, 
Wondrous passion did discover, 

From the terrace of an eugh. 

And tho’, ungrateful, she appear’d 
Unmoved with all she saw and heard, 
Every day, before ‘twas day, 

More and kinder things he’d say. 
Courteous, and never to be lost, 
Return’d, not with complaints, but praise ; 
Loving, and all at his own cost; 
Suffering, and without hope of ease ; 
For, with a sad and trembling throat, 
He breathes into her breast this note, 
“ 1] love thee, not to make thee mine, 
But love thee ‘cause thou art divine.” 





DOGGRELL, A FOOLISH POET, DESCRIBED. 
FROM THE GUARDIAN. 


(Altered to the Cutter of Coleman street.) By Abra- 
ham Cowley. 


Cutter. the very emblem of poverty and 
poor poetry. The feet are worse patched of his 
rhymes than of his stockings. If one line forget it- 
self, and run out beyond his elbow, he calls that an 
ode. 

Tabitha. Nay, they mocked and fleered at us, as 
we sang the psalm last Sunday night. 

Cutter, That was that mongrel Rhymer; by this 
light he envies his brother poet, John Sternhold, be- 
cause he «annot reach his heights. 

Doggies. (Reciting his own verses.) 

Thus pride doth still with beauty dwell 
And like the Baltic ocean swell. 

Blade. Why the Baltic, Doggrell ? 

Doggrell. Why the Baltic !— this ’tis not to have 
read the Poets. 

She looks like Niobe on the mountain’s top. 

Culter. ‘That Niobe, Doggrell, you have used 
worse than Phabus did. Not a dog looks melancholy 
but he’s compared to Niobe. He beat a villanous 
tapster the other day, to make him look like Niobe. 





Wim. BE. Channing. Boston: Monroe and Co. 


We earnestly wish that this admirable address may 
be read by every citizen of ourland. It formsa small 
and neatly printed volume, and if read, and pondered, 
as it deserves to be, it cannot fail to prove of great and 
lasting advantage. ‘The purity of the language is re- 
markable ; and so is the clearness and simplicity with 
which subjects, somewhat abstruse and metaphysical 
in their natures, are handled. The deepest truths, and 
the highest moral sentiments, are here explained and 
We make a few 
extracts, more to give our readers a knowledge of the 


ineuleated in the plainest manner. 


chaste and beautiful style of the address, than to in- 
form them of the ability with which its subject is 
treated throughout. 





Beauty.—“ In looking at our nature, we discover, 
among its admirable endowments, the sense or percep- | 
tion of Beauty. We see the germ of this in every hu- 
man being, and there isno power which admits greater | 
cultivation; and why should it not be cherished in all ! 
It deserves remark, that the provision for this princi- | 
ple is infinite in the universe. There is but a very mi- | 
nute portion of the creation, which we can turn into 
food and clothes, or gratification for the body; but the 
whole creation may be used to minister to the sense of 
beauty. Beauty is an all-pervading presence. It un- | 
folds mm the numberless flowers of the spring. Itwaves 
in the branches of the trees and the green blades of | 
grass. It haunts the depths of the earth and sea, and 





| into our schools and seminaries. 





gleams out in the hues of the shell and the precious 
stone. And not only these minute objects, but the 
ocean, the mountains, the clouds, the heaven, the stars, 
the rising and setting sun, all overflow with beauty. 
The universe is its temple; and those men, who are 
alive to it, cannot lift their eyes without feeling them- 
selvesencompassed with it on every side. Now this 
beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives are so 
refined and pure, so congenial with our tenderest 
and noble feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is 
painful to think of the multitude of men as living in 
the midst of it, as if, instead of this fair earth and glo- 
rious sky, they were tenants of adungeon. An infi- 
nite joy 1s lost to the world by the want of culture of 
this spiritualendowment. Suppose that I were te visit 
a cottage, and to see its walls lined with the choicest 
pictures of Raphael, and every spare nook filled with 
statues of the most exquisite workmanship, aud that 
I were to learn, that neither man, woman, or child, ever 
cast an eye at these miracles of art, how should I feel 
their privation; how should I want to open their eyes, 
and to help them to comprehend and fee! the loveliness 
and grandeur which in vain courted theirnotice. But 
every husbandman is living in sight of the works ofa 
diviner artist; and how much would his existence be 
elevated, could he sce the glory which shines forth in 
their forms, hues, proportions, and moral expression ! 
I have spoken only of the beauty of nature, but how 
inuch of this mysterious charm is found in the elegant 
arts, and especially in literature ? The best books have 
most beauty. ‘The greatest truths are wronged if not 
linked with beauty, and they win their way most sure- 
ly and deeply into the soul when arrayed in this their 
natural and fit attire. Now noman receives the true 
culture of a man, in whom the sensibility to the beau- 
tiful is not cherished; and | know of no condition in 
life from which it should be excluded. Of all luxuries 
this is the cheapest and most at hand ; and it seenis to 
me to be most lnportant to those conditions, where 
coarse labor tends to give a grossness to the mind. 
From the diffusion of the sense of beauty in ancient 
Greece, and of the taste for music in modern Germany, 
we learn that the people atlarge, may partake of re- 
fined gratifications which have hitherto been thought 
to be necessarily restricted to a few.” A 

Books. —* lt is chictly through books that we enjoy 
intercourse with superior minds, and these invaluable 
means of communication are in the reach of all. In 
the best books, great men talk to us, give us their most 
precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. God 
be thanked for books. ‘They are the voices of the dis- 
tant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual 
lite of past ages. Books are the true levellers. ‘They 
give to all, who will faithfully use them, the society, 
the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our 
race. No matter how poor lam. No matter, though 
the prosperous of my own time will not enter my ob- 
scure dwelling. If the Sacred Writers will enter and 
take up their abode under my roof— if Milton will 
cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of imagination 
and the workings of the human heart, and Franklin to 
enrich me with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine 
for want of intellectual companionship, and I may be- 
come a cultivated man, though excluded from what is 
called the best society in the place where I live.” 





The Beauties of the Hon. Daniel Webster, with a Cri- 
tical Essay on his Genius and Writings. By James 
Rees. Second edition, with additions. New York. 


E. Walker, 112 Fulton st. 


To eulogize the writings of Webster, were superflu- 
ous. Had he achieved nothing except his speech in re- 
ply to Mr. Hayne, his fame would have been imper- 
ishable. We have only to praise the admirable man- 
ner in which the book is made wp, The selections are 
well made, and the subjects of which they treat are 
various and highly interesting, The book is credita- 
ble to American literature, and deserves to be read by 
young and old. It is an excellent work to introduce 
The volume is very 
neatly printed, and embellished with a fine portrait of 


Mr. Webster. 





Family Visiter and Silk Culturist.—This work 
continues to deserve the support of the public. In ad- 
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dition to the valuable information contained in each 
number, relative tothe culture of silk, the Visiter con- 
tains much interesting miscellancous matter, frequently 
illustrated by excellent wood cuts. 





The London and Westminster Review, No. LNW, 
(April,) is this day published by Mrs. Lewer, corner 
of Broadway and Pine street. 

2. Parisian Ca- 
3. The 
Thalberg, ete. 


Conrents. — 1. Literary Lionism. 
ricatures: Robert Macaire, Clarivari, 
Pianoforte: Herz, Merscheles, Liszi, 
4. Leopold and the Belgians. 5. Irish Humor and 
Pathos: William Darleton. 6. Sam Slick and Sir 
F. B. Head: Canadian Affairs. 7. Criticisms on 
Women : the Queen, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Miss Edge- 
worth, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Jameson, and Miss Mar- 
tineau. 8. Re-organization of the Reform Party. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Foreign Quarterly 
Reviews, for April, have all been duly received, and 
will be issued with the usual punctuality and des- 
patch. 


etc. 


Watering Places. — Reader, if you are contempla- 
ting a summer residence, or a summer visit, to some 
watering place, let us direct you to Newport, R. L: 
our only object in inviting you to go there, is to pro- 
mote your comfort; and our only regret is, that our 
vocation will not permit us to accompany you. Un- 
questionably, the most delightful watering place along 
our coast — we speak with a full knowledge of nearly 
all of them—is Newport. On your arriving there, 
direct your coachman to drive to Potler’s Bellevue Ho- 
tel; there are many other excellent houses on the hill — 
we mention Potter's, because we are acquainted with 

; his house combines all the advantages of a hotel 
with those of a private residence, and commands a fine 
view, from its upper chambers, of the beautiful harbor, 
the fortifications, and the ocean. You breakfast, 
course, on broiled tauteg, and then, if you are a lover 
of nature, you will walk or ride over the sea-beach a 
“short mile” distant; 


of 


following the beach, you will 
cross « narrow neck of land which runs out into the 
ocean, terminating with black, rocky promontories, 


whose caves are forever roaring with the unceasing ‘4 


buffetings of the waves. On the eastern side of this 
neck, you will find that celebrated and fearful fissure in 
the rocks, known by the name of Purgatory: if you 
are a geologist, you will study it for hours. Upon 
those very rocks, listening to the voiceful sea, Bishop 
Berkley composed many of his philosophical writings; | 

upon those rocks, and upon that beautiful shore, wan- | 
dering in solitude, a greater than Berkley felt his earli- 
est aspirations of mind; we allude to William Ellery 
Channing. 
which commences at the beginning of the second 
beach. The old fashioned brown house on your left, 

was Berkley’s residence. For an afternoon ride, par- 
ticularly if you have ladies to escort, we would recom- 
mend youto gotoGlen Anna. The finest early morn- 
ing ride, is to Durfees, on the Portsmouth road, a short 
distance beyond Doct. Channing’s summer residence; | 
the road passes directly over the island, commanding 
beautiful views ; go early, before sunrise, and you will 
enjoy 

—— “the early sea-smell blown 
Through vineyards from an inland bay.” 

If you are an antiquarian, examine the old stone 
mill, or fortification, rendered famous by Cooper, in his 
Red Rover ; read also the inscriptions on the old tomb 
stones in Trinity church-yard, recording the virtues of | 


You will return to town by the back road | 


many subjects of King George III; you will remem- 
ber the British troops had possession of the island for 
a long time during the revolutionary war, and those 
who died there, were there buried. The te ga 
in the church is also a curiosity; it was presented, 

the inscription on it will inform you, by Berkley. Sill 
supposing you to be a lover of the antique, if you at- 







tend Trinity church on a pleasant Sunday morning 
you can gratify your taste by studying many remark- 
able specimens of antiquated ; but the youthful 
women of Newport have been celebrated for their 
beauty since the days of Narragansett. Finally, and 
to conclude, if you are fond of piscatorial amusements, 
you can there be gratified to your hearts content ; take 
not the advice of the fishermen, —they will direct you 
to the worst grounds — to the old Fort, or the second 
beach; heed them not, but proceed down the neck by 
the Lily Pond, to the old stone boat-house, and fish 
from the rocks on the south side, when the tide is com- 
ing in, and the weather a little cloudy, and if you are 
skilful with the hook and line, you will take more taw- 
tog than you can carry away with you 





: if you feel 
any gratitude for this advice, pack a few of them in 
ice, and send by the steamboat, directed to Lit. G 
45 Ann st. 


Gaz., 


Doctor Channing. — This distinguished divine de 
livered, last Sunday morning, in the Church of the 
Messiah, the loftiest, the most intellectual and refined 
discourse, we ever had the good fortune to listen to. 
The power of mind riveted the attention of an audi- 
ence which crowded the church in every part, and kept 
it for an hour in almost breathless silence. Dr. Channing 
is evidently in very feeble health; it was painful to 
| see his weak and emaciated form as he entered the pul- 
pit — to see in how frail a tenement, is lodged his im- 
measurable mind. The text taken for the occasion, was, 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers.” 


We will not attempt 
to describe the discourse ; 


we have not the ability to 











do it justice. The lessons which he inculeated, were 
universal love, and universal justice; the basis of 
Christianity, and the only sure ngpie to universal | 
peace. Speaking of the Bible, he said, “ the broad | 
mark of its divinity, is the universal love which it | 
teaches.” He deprecated, in the most forcible manner, 

| the absorbing spirit of gain. 
mon, 


In short, his whole ser- 


/ 
which we hope, for the sake of those who i, 
unable to hear it, will be printed, was eloquent, philo- | 
sophical, and intellectual — and withal, practical. His | 
closing benediction was most remarkable for poetic 
| beauty, simple sublimity, and brevity; it was this: — 
|“ Write, O Gad! on our hearts, the sublime truths of 
Christianity.” , 

Truly, the Church may be proud of such an advo- 
cate and such a defender, as Channing. His genius 
| is enough to counteract the injuries which she sustains 
| by the puerile and ineffectual preaching of thousands, 
who are a discredit to the holy office whicli the +y fill . 
who are neither fitted by nature or education, for min- 
| isters, — and are as incompetent to inculcate the divine 
truths of Christianity, as they are unable themselves, 
to appreciate or understand them. 











| Concert of the German Amateur Society.— The 
| members of the Concordia gave a concert of miscella- 
| neous German music at the City Hotel, on Wednes- 
| excellence all their 
The overture to the Magic 
performance 


day evening, which surpassed 
previous entertainments. 
Flute was an exquisite and elicited the 
We do not feel at libe rty, as this 


was a priv ate entertainment, to mention names, yet 


warmest applause. 





| dancers ever seen upon our stage ; 


must be permitted to speak of the extraordinary and 
finished performance of Messrs. Kyle and Hart, in the 
concer tante on the flute. The choruses, in which the 
Germans always excel, were admirable, the last one 
faultless. Perhaps the gem of the evening was the 
execution of the “ air for a bass voice.” The whole 
performance was creditable, in the highest degree, to 
the musical taste and ability of the gentlemen ama- 
teurs, 





The Allston Evhibition.— A friend, who is every 
way competent to appreciate and describe the remark- 
able productions which compose this exhibition, has 
gone on to Boston expressly to see Mr. Allston’s paint- 
ings, and we hope to be able, next week, to present 
to our readers a suitable notice of them. The exhibi- 
tion is composed of the chief paintings of Mr. Allston, 
which have been collected at great expense and trou- 
ble, and are exhibited to the public for the artist's ben- 
efit. We are happy to learn that the rooms are con- 
stantly crowded with visitors, and earnestly hope that 
after the exhibition has been closed in Boston, the 
paintings may be removed to this city; such an ar- 
rangement would afford great pleasure to the lovers of 
art, here, and be productive, we doubt not, of great ad- 
vantage to Mr. Allston, whom we consider one of the 
most extraordinary geniuses which the present age has 
given birth to, 

a - 
THE DRAMA. 


See 


Park Theatre. —On Wednesday evening, Mons. 
and Madame Taglioni, of the Theatre Royal, Berlin, 
made their first appearance before an American audi- 
ence, in the Ballet of La Sylphide, and met with entire 
success. 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to draw comparisons 
between these distinguished performers and those who 
have preceded them, but justice compels us to say, that 
Mons. and Madame Taglioni are the most finished 
Madame Taglioni 
is remarkable for the peculiar ease, as well as grace 
and elegance of her movements; many of her figures 
and steps are entircly new to a New York audience; 
her positions are exquisitely beautiful and classical; 
her favorite and most beautiful attitude, is that of a 
Bacchante, in which she represents all the force and 
beauty of the most celebrated Greek statuary. 
Mons. T 
the two, he is the best dancer; a symmetrical figure 
adds greatly to the pleasure which his performances 
give; he isentirely free from the buffoonery which gen- 
erally distinguishes male dancers of the French ballet, 

They were both called out at the fall of the curtain, 
amidst enthusiastic cheering. 


Nor is 
aglioni less excellent in his art— perhaps, of 


We congratulate the 
manager in the decided Ait which he has made by this 
engagement, 

National Theatre.— Anexcellent bill, last Wednes- 
day evening, for the benefit of Mr. Horncastle, drew 
but a very meagre audience. Miss Taylor sang, with 
great sweetness and effect, a serenade, arranged by 
King, from the gipsy chorus in Amilie; she was, 
however, but indifferently accompanied. The Mer- 
chant of Venice was performed on Thursday even- 
ing, for the benefitof Mr. Williams: Shylock, by Mr. 
Freer ; Mr. Browne, — whom we welcome 
back to the National, after a very successful southern 
campaign 


Gratiano, 


In consequence of the great preparations making to 
bring out La Gazza Ladra, the first represention has 
necessarily been postponed till next week. 
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~~  . . SPanzas. 

The wind that beats the mountain, blows 
More sofily round the open wold, 

And gently comes the world to those 
That are cast in gentle mould. 


My heart this knowledge bolder made, 
Or else it had not dared to flow 

In these words towards you, and invade 
Even with a verse your holy wo. 


Tis strange that those we lean on most, 
Those in whose laps our limbs are nurst, 
Fall into shadow, soonest lost : 
Those we love first are taken first. 


God gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us; but, when love is grown 

To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone. 


This is the curse of time. Alas! 
In grief I am not all unlearned : 

Once through mine own doors death did pass ; 
One went, who never hath returned. 


He will not smile — not speak to me 

Once more. Two years his chair is seen 
Empty before us. ‘That was he 

Without whose life I had not been. 


Your loss is rarer; for this star 
Rose with you thro’ a little are 

Of heaven, nor having wandered far, 
Shot on the sudden into dark. 


I knew your brother : his mute dust 
I honor, and his living worth: 

A man more pure and mild and just 
Was never born into the earth. 


I have not looked upon you nigh, 

Since that dear soul hath fall’n asleep. 
Great Nature is more wise than I: 

I will not tell you not to weep. 


And tho’ mine own eyes fill with dew, 
Drawn from the spirit thro’ the brain, 

I will not even preach to you, 
“ Weep, weeping dulls the inward pain,” 


Let grief be her own mistress still, 
She loveth her own anguish deep 
More than much pleasure. Let her will 
Be done — to weep or not to weep. 


I will not say, ‘ God's ordinance 
Of Death is blown in every wind ;” 
For that is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind, 


His memory long will live alone 
In all our hearts, as mournful light 
That broods above the sunken sun, 
And dwells in heaven half the night. 


Vain solace! Memory standing near 
Cast down her eyes, and in her throat 

Her voice seemed distant, and a tear 
Dropt on my tablets as I wrote. 


I wrote I know not what. In truth, 
How should I soothe you any way, 
Who miss the brother of your youth ? 
Yet something I did wish to say. 
For he too was a friend to me: 
Both are my friends, and my true breast 
Bleedeth for both ; yet it may be 
That holy silence suiteth best. 





Words, weaker than your grief, would make 
Grief more. *T were better I should cease ; 
Altho’ to calm you I would take 
The place of him that sleeps in peace. 
Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace : 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll. 
Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet, 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange — 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet ; 
Lie still, dry dust, secure of change. 


MISCELLANEA. 


POPULAR FALLACY. 


—..-. |of a mother’s fondness for her School-boy. 





That a Man must not laugh at his own Jest—The 


tleman to give a treat without partaking of it; to sit 


venison upon the absurd strength of his never touch- 


ing it himself. On the contrary, we love to see a wag | 
taste his own joke to his party; to watch a quirk, or a 


merry conceit, flickering upon the lips some moments | 
before the tongue is delivered of it. If it be good, fresh, | 
and racy — begotten of the occasion; if he that utters 
it, never thought it before, he is naturally the first to 
be tickled with it; and any suppression of such com- 
placence we hold to be churlish and insulung. What 
does it seem to imply, but that your company is weak 
or foolish enough to be moved by an image or a fancy, 
that shall stir you not at all, or but faintly? This is 
exactly the humor of the fine gentleman in Mande- 
ville, who while he dazzles his guests with the display 
of some costly toy, affects to “see nothing considera- 


ble in it.” — C. Lamb. 





Study of the Sciences. —It deserves attention that 


the greatest men have been formed without the studies, 


which, at present, are thought by many most needful | 
to improvement. Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, never 
heard the name of chemistry, and knew less of the so- 
lar system, than a boy in our common schools. Not 
that these sciences are unimportant, but the lesson is, 
that human improvement never wants the means, | 
where the purpose of it is deep and earnest in the 
soul. — Doct. Channing. 





[The following is part of a letter addressed to Cole- | 
ridge by Chas. Lamb. It displays the character of | 
Lamb in a favorable light. — Ed. Lit. Gaz.] 

“ Do you publish with Lloyd, or without him ? — in 
either case, my little portion may come last, and after 


the fashion of orders to a country correspondent, I 
will give directions how I should like to have ’em done. 
The ttle page to stand thus : — 
Poems 
by 
Charles Lamb, of the India House. 
THE DEDICATION. 
The few foliowing Poems, 
Creatures of the Fancy and the Feeling 
In Life’s more vacant Hours, 
Produced, for the most part, by 
Love in Idleness, 
Are, 
With all a brother’s fondness, 
Inscribed to 
Mary Anne Lamb, 
The 
Author's best Friend and Sister, 





EEE = 


This ts the pomp and paraphernalia of parting, with 
which I take my leave of a passion which has reigned 
so royally (so long) within me; thus, with its trap- 
pings of laureatship, I fling it off, pleased and satisfied 
with myself that the weakness troubles me no longer. 
I am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sister 
and my poor old father. O! my friend, I think some- 
times, could I recall the days that are passed, which 
among them should I choose ?— not those ‘ merrier 
days’—not the ‘pleasant days of hope,’ not ‘ those 
wanderings with a fair-haired maid,’ which I have so 
often and feelingly regretted, but the days, Coleridge, 
What 
would I give to call her back to earth for one day, on 
my knees to ask her pardon for all those little asperi- 
ties of temper, which, from time to time, have given 


. j | her gentle spirit pain; and the day, my friend, I trust 
severest exaction surely ever invented upon the self- | . 


denial of poor human nature! This is to expecta gen- 


will come ; there will be time enough for kind offices 
of love, if ‘ Heaven's eternal year’ be ours. Hereaf- 


: : . | ter her meek spirit shall not reproach me. O, my friend, 
esurientat his own table, and commend the flavor of his | * 


cultivate the filial feelings! and let no man think him- 
self released from the kind charities of relationship ; 
these shall give him peace to the last; these are the 
best foundations for every species of benevolence, 
God love you, and yours. C. Lamp.” 


FACETI£Z. 





Any given number. 
Oysters, quoth Patrick, are a dear delight, 
As he and Sawney finish’d their ¢en/A score ; 
For they don’t satisfy the appetite — 
The more I eat, I still desire the more. 


Troth, replied Sawney, they are a dainty food, 
They do not clog the stomach or incumber; 
For my own part, I really think I could 
At any time eat any giren number. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
*4* We do not undertake to return “ through the 
post office” all the trashy communications we receive ; 
we have a much quicker, and, we think, better way of 
disposing of them. 


Clifton’s verses are very creditable to him in two re- 


| Spects: they are musical and pretty, but they lack ori- 


ginality of thought, which alone prevents their inser- 
tion. 

W’s mask does not cover his ears. 

We take leave to commend to the earnest attention 
of our readers, the admirable and original essay, enti- 
tled, Considerations of Truth, which appears in this 


number. 
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